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The Glory of the Second Mile 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


OMPULSION is a dominant ele- 
C ment in human life. We still have 
our Roman couriers who light upon 
us as we trudge and compel us into 
service, and, as practical people, we 
have a serious business, namely, to find 
out how we ought to face life’s com- 
pulsions. Jesus says, “Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go one mile, go with him 
two.” 

At first sight that is about the 
strangest prescription for the trouble 
that you could well imagine. It goes 
on the basis of homeopathy, that “like 
things cure like,” and seeks to eject the 
poison of disease by injecting more of 
the same kind. If a man compels you 
to go one mile, says Jesus, of your own 
free will go two, and defeat the malice 
of the necessity by voluntarily going it 
one better. For the sting of compul- 
sion is gone when you are twice as 
willing to do a thing as necessity is to 
make you. 

Now, in trying to get at the funda- 
mental principle which Jesus is teach- 
ing here, let us start with so elemental 
a compulsion as the necessity of work- 
ing if we are going to eat. Under- 
neath all the other necessities of our 
life, like the physical foundation of us 
all, is the necessity of the bread-win- 
ner. 

There are two ways a man can face 
that compulsion. First of all, he can 
do just what he has to do and no more. 
Like a slave skimpingly performing 
what he must of his master’s command, 
fulfilling the bare requirements of neces- 
sity and hating his taskmaster, he can 
trudge that one mile of compulsion as 
unwillingly as Bryant’s galley slave at 
night “scourged to his dungeon.” Or 


he can take Jesus’ way, and as he sees 
work coming down the road to accost 
him, he can say: “O work, thou art 
my best friend in disguise. God sent 
thee to me. Thou comest with a stern 
face, but thou hast in thy heart strength 
and courage and good cheer, that I 
would learn from thee. Thou compell- 
est me to go one mile with thee. Why, 
work, take off thy frown, for to the very 
limit of my strength I am twice as 
willing to work as thou art to make 
me.” You see when a man feels that 
way about his work, when he thinks of 
it as God-given, when he wishes he had 
more strength to work with, and more 
hours in the day than twenty-four, 
when he dreams of heaven as a place 
where a man can work all the time at 
his best and never get tired, work drops 
its frown and begins to smile, and he 
and his work, good friends, .will trudge 
on to the end and be sorry when the 
second mile is done. 

And then there is another kind of 
compulsion, too, a compulsion of de- 
limiting circumstances and narrow ca- 
pacities that shut us up to small fields 
of work. There are men who have 
planned to be great missionaries, or 
great ministers, or great merchants, or 
great lawyers, longing to fill some am- 
bitious place in life, and perhaps broken 
health has come, perhaps thwarting 
circumstances, perhaps they have dis- 
covered the narrow capacities that make 
it impossible for them to fill their 
largest ambition. 

There are two ways a man can face 
that kind of compulsion: First of all, 
he can bitterly and grudgingly accept 
the bare necessity and do what he is 
compelled to do and no more. He can 
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plant his little crop of vegetables in his 
meager garden space, and he can sit 
down in bitterness behind his hedge to 
eat it. He can look out over his nar- 
row boundaries at the larger farms of 
greater men, and he can envy. their 
more extensive operations. In other 
words, like thousands of men, he can 
grow sour and surly and morose within 
his narrow boundaries. Or, he can take 
Jesus’ way and say: “Well, it is not 
much to start with, but then, O stern 
necessity, you needn't think | am _ go- 
ing to do simply what you command me 
to do, and no more, simply live here 
and raise enough to eat. I am going to 
make this place so beautiful that pass- 
ersby shall stop to see it yet.” The first 
hard mile of compulsion is made glo- 
rious with the second mile of consecra- 
tion. 

There are ver\ few necessities of our 
lives that cannot be made glorious by 
this spirit of the second mile. It comes 
down very practically to our home life 
and to the intimate friendships of men. 

There are a certain number of things 
that can be demanded in the home. The 
obligations of the marriage covenant 
can be required. There is an irreduci- 
ble minimum of duty that public con- 
science demands of wives and_ hus- 
bands, and fathers, and children, and 
brothers, and sisters, and you know 
homes where that is about all they do: 
just the things that are nominated in 
the bond. They travel the first mile of 
hard compulsion. But what makes a 
real home is the unnecessary thought- 
fulness, the surprises of kindliness over 
and above what could have .been ex- 
pected, the uncalled-for presents brought 
home from the city; it is the more than 
needful that makes a home where the 
father can say of his boy, and the son 
can say of his brother, “This thing he 
ought to have done, but this thing he 
did just because he wanted to.” It is 
the surplus tenderness that makes a 
home. It is the spirit of the second mile. 

[ pity the man who has not learned 
this lesson in his boyhood days, when 
his mother sent him out to pick two 
quarts of blackberries. Like Shakes- 
peare’s schoolboy, he dragged his feet 
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after him as he went out towards the 
berry patch, until suddenly the lucky 
thought struck him, “Wouldn't it be fun 
to surprise her and pick four quarts in- 
stead of two,” and the whole situa- 
tion was redeemed by that spirit of the 
second mile. There is not any duty 
that is complete until it is looked at in 
that way. All the sense of necessity, all 
the sense of obligation is simply the 
foundation work; the temple is not built 
until a man rises to say with the psalm- 
ist, “I delight to do thy will,,O God,” 
or with Jesus, “My meat and drink are 
to do the will of Him that sent me.” 

It seems to me that this ought to be 
the spirit in which a man shall face his 
life, but I do not see how a man is 
going to have this spirit without  re- 
ligion. You can say, “I must,” in athe- 
ism: you can say, “I ought,” in a bare 
morality, but to say, “I want to,” as 
though there were a real privilege in 
life, as though there were someone who 
had thought the thing through and put 
meaning into it, as though there were 
great destinies being worked out in the 
life universal—to say, “I want to,” 
that way,— you cannot say that with- 
out religion; you cannot travel the sec- 
ond mile without God. And so as | 
cherish for myself and for you the deep 
desire that our lives may have the 
glory of the second mile, I would plead 
with you today to that end for a 
deeper entrance into the law of the 
spirit of life as it is in Christ Jesus. 

What Jesus was talking about was a 
man’s personal relationship to those who 
are unfriendly to him, who criticise 
him, who plot maliciously against him, 
and what Jesus says is that you ought 
to love that man so hard that you will 
be more willing to do him good than 
he is to compel you.—yes, twice as will- 
ing.—that his unfriendliness should 
never reduce your soul to the level of 
hatred or stop your invincible love that 
pushes on through every obstacle to 
serve him still and to win him if you 
can. 

There are four ways in which a man 
can deal with an unfriendly spirit: First, 
he can say, “If he does me harm, I will 
do him more”; that is vindictive ven- 
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1907 How the Inner 
geance. Or he can say, “If he does 


me harm, | will get back at him just as 
hard, an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth’; that is retributive vengeance. 
Or he can say, “If that man hurts me 
| will never have anything more to do 
with him”; that is disdainful scorn. Or 
he can say: “If that man hurts me, I 
will love him still and try to do him 
good, and when the first mile of un- 
friendliness is traveled, I will be there 
to say: ‘Man, my Master is Jesus 
Christ, and Jesus Christ never let any 
man’s unfriendliness spoil His love. I 
am trying to follow Him, and I am not 
going to let your unfriendliness spoil 
my love. You may not be my friend, 
but I am your friend, and nothing you 
ever can do can stop it.” That was 
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II 


Light Increased 3 


the way Jesus loved. That is what He 
expects of me. 

And when the world finds a man with 
a great overflowing heart of compas- 
sion that is too big to be stopped by 
unfriendliness and that loves on to the 
very limit, the world knows that it is 
up against a man that it cannot explain 
without God. Even untutored minds 
know that when they face that kind of 
a love they face the Divine! Even un- 
tutored minds know enough to deify a 
man who has that spirit of invincible 
love. Have you that spirit? Are you 
willing to serve your fellow more than 
he is willing to ask it of you? Are 
you twice as willing? If you are, you 
will know what Jesus means then by 
the glory of the second mile. 


Light Increased 


This is the second of a series of articles by college graduates, on how the religious convictions deepen and widen 


in the actual experiences of college men.—Editor. 


HAVE been facing two main prob- 
| lems in my religious life during my 
college course and the few years since— 
the problem of a rational faith and the 
problem of life work. Light on both 
from any quarter has been eagerly 
sought and gladly welcomed; but I have 
found myself depending more = and 
more for guidance on that inner light 
of which Paul gave the best spiritual 
analysis when he said: “God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts.” The 
steadiness and power of that light have 
been increased by certain things and 
lessened by others. I have been asked 
to tell frankly of the things which, by 
adding to its brightness, have helped to 
make the way clearer for me. 

First, as to light on the problem of 
a rational faith: 

In my junior year in college I found 
myself suddenly standing in a new 
world. Conscious almost for the first 
time of my intellectual individuality, I 
began to feel that I could not rest in 
an inherited faith, but must have a re- 
ligion vitally my own, of which I could 


give at the same time an _ intelligent 
statement and reason. And this ex- 
planation must be valid in the newer 
world which modern history and_ phi- 
losophy and science have given us. 
Here was my problem. It is not yet 
fully worked out by any means; but the 
light has been increasing steadily, and 
these things have helped: 

First, a frank acknowledgment of the 
problem and an attempt to break it up 
into its elements just as if it were a 
problem in algebra or geometry. It 
would have been fatal if I had not been 
honest with myself and with others; 
where | was sure, | spoke positively; 
where I was not sure, I said nothing, 
and determined to work it out. Pres- 
ently it became clear that my problem 
was twofold. On the one hand was 
the practical question of my personal 
religious life, which was immediate and 
pressing; on the other, the more theo- 
retical problem of the explanation and 
justification of my religious beliefs and 
of the generally accepted facts which I 
had been taught to believe. This dis- 
tinction made, I determined to hang up 
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the historical and speculative problems— 
the miracles and the virgin birth, for 
instance, and the whole range of theo- 
logical doctrines—on the rafters of my 
intellectual attic until I should have 
time to take them down and examine 
them carefully in a fuller light. I have 
come to believe that this temporary 
postponement of speculative questions 
was a great means of clearing the way 
for larger light on my personal re- 
ligious issues. 

In my own religious life the light 
came through the doing of what I 
knew to be my simple duty. That path 
led me where I have come to _ be- 
lieve it always leads the earnest and 
persistent seeker—to the clear presence 
of God. I had heard Rev. John Kelman 
say at Northfield that a man in re- 
ligious difficulties could at least dig 
down to the fundamental principle that 
there is a right and a wrong, and that 
it is better to do the right, and that, 
starting on that, a man could gradually 
build a firm religious experience. I 
tried to do so, and found a solid founda- 
tion. And soon the structure of my 
faith began to grow. I remember well 
the evening when I sat in my room and 
fought out a moral battle. My own 
weakness was soon apparent. Then ! 
made the experiment of faith. I kneeled 
and prayed for help in my struggle, and 
that night I found in my own personal 
experience the God in whom I had been 
taught to believe. Ever since then I 
have been sure that He is, and that He 
is the Rewarder of all them that dili- 
gently seek Him. 

The light that broke on my moral 
need brightened fast when I tried to let 
it shine as far among others as it could 
carry. Some opportunities for moral 
and religious service came to me, and I 
improved them as best I could. I was 
careful to speak only of the few things 
I knew—the many things about which 
I was in doubt I passed by in silence. 
Whatever my attempts may have done 
for others, they did much for me; my 
faith grew as I tried to use it—the 
capital of my religious experience in- 
creased fast when I put it into circula- 
tion. This proved even more true when 
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I left the academic atmosphere of stu- 
dent life, and found myself in the larger 
world of uncritical, needy, spiritually 
hungry men and women. Then I be- 
came convinced that the great things of 
which I had become sure in my own 
experience were what these men and 
women wanted and needed to know: that 
the great God is our Father; that only 
His redeeming love expressed in Jesus 
Christ can save the world from its sin 
and selfishness; that this Divine Spirit 
entering into a man can transform him 
into the likeness of Christ; that the will 
of God and the task of His children is 
the bringing in of His Kingdom of love 
and brotherhood among men. What- 
ever my theology might work itself out 
to be, that was my religion. 

Finally I felt myself ready, as I had 
long been eager, to face again the more 
distinctively intellectual side of my prob- 
lem, to take down and examine the 
questions which I had hung up on the 
wall years before. In other words, | 
wanted to rationalize my religion—to 
order it into a theology just as men 
order their experience of art into es- 
thetics, and of music into harmony. I 
realized by this time that this was not 
absolutely essential—that the life may 
exist, vital and self-propagating, with- 
out the theory. But I believed that my 
religion would be more useful and com- 
municable and that I should feel it more 
solid under my feet if I could give a 
reason for the hope that was in me. 
The experience to which this has led 
has been very happy—full of intellect- 
ual zest and of religious satisfaction. I 
have been surprised when I have taken 
down some of the questions which 
seemed so troublesome in college: many 
of them now seem quite secondary and 
unimportant, others to be issues merely 
for speculative debate; still others to 
admit of no final answer, but only of a 
working solution. Behind all these the 
real issues have become clearer, and I 
have seen where I want to stand on them. 
My grip on the central things has be- 
come much stronger, and I am begin- 
ning to feel that I know what as well as 
whom I have believed. The need for 
light has by no means ceased; the dark 
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spots still remain, and the dark days 
will doubtless come again. But if one 
can but keep the inner light from fading 
away into the light of common day, 
surely one may hope steadily to add to 
one’s faith knowledge, in the confidence 
that the same light will shine more and 
more until the perfect day when we 
shall no longer know in part. 

The second problem has been that of 
life work. I know that my experience 
nere has been quite different from that 
of many other men whom I have known 
well. I can only give it for what it is 
worth. I find that the inner light 
shines clearer when I concentrate it on 
the next step, rather than try to cast 
it all along the road for miles ahead. 
It has not been so with everyone, but 
with me the light has cleared up a 
succession of decisions one at a time, 
rather than any life decision in one 
flash of revelation. Frequently I have 
had to examine the road carefully for 
some time before having light enough 
to know which fork to take. Some- 
times I have even had to try several 
roads before knowing finally which was 
right. Dut at last in each case, either 
through deliberation or experiment, the 


The Summer 
Northfield Conference 


By George Gleason 


HE keynote of the Northfield Con- 

ference is given by an adjective. 
‘ it was from beginning to end on the 
lips of platform speakers, conference 
leaders and student delegates. Every- 
thing was “great.” The attendance was 
great—139 institutions sending up 890 
students and leaders. The weather was 
great, hardly a day being too hot or 
too rainy. The Fourth of July celebra- 
tion was great, and loud with the songs 
and cheers of scores of colleges. In the 
regular program of the evening an unex- 
pected interruption occurred. An Amer- 
ican student made a motion, which was 
seconded by a Canadian, and while the 
Hags of the two countries were in sym- 
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light has come clearly enough to show 
the way. ; 

And this experience has led me, in 
my search for a vocation as well as for 
a faith, to trust the inner light. For 
that light does not always kindle within 
a man when a path happens to branch 
off from his own. The branch may 
look wide and smooth and _ attractive, 
and there may seem to be the best of 
reasons objectively for striking into it. 
But if, spite of all the apparent attract- 
iveness and reasonableness of the new 
path, the inner light will not kindle when 
one turns into it, my own experience 
and conviction is that it is well to hesi- 
tate long. Where the inner light does 
not guide, it is well to go slowly in fol- 
lowing the guidance of outside influ- 
ences. God does speak through cir- 
cumstances, through occasions, and 
through friends; but He speaks even 
more clearly within the hearts of His 
children whose will is to do His will. 
His call still comes less often in the 
thunder and the whirlwind than in the 
still small voice. The advice which 
Merlin gives to his young companion in 
Tennyson’s poem still holds good— 
“Follow the gleam.” 


Conferences 


bolic union crossed at the front of the 
platform, the whole body, amid great 
enthusiasm, united in the following 
greeting to the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence: 

American Delegation, Hague Conference: 

Delegates from one hundred American and 
Canadian universities express heartiest sym- 
pathy with the movement for world peace. 

Northfield International Student 
Conference. 

The editor of the Toronto Globe 
gave an international and patriotic ad- 
dress, and the evening ended with a 
huge bonfire. 

The three points, however, which most 
impressed me, coming back to this con- 
ference as I did after an absence of six 
years, were: 

1: The remarkable growth of Bible 
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study, and especially in the group classes 
led by the students. Every morning at 
8.30, under the trees, in the parlors, and 
in dormitory rooms, thirty-nine small 
groups were meeting with open bibles, 
not to hear a great address, but to learn 
how students can help students to find 
God's message in this LBook.- On the 
closing Saturday night, one leader from 
each institution, in a perfectly business- 
like way, announced the plan his college 
had adopted to help raise, during the 
coming year, the total attendance of 
student Bible classes in North America 
to fifty thousand. The conference proved 
that great things have been happening 
in the Bible study department the past 
six years, and that even greater may be 
expected. 

2: Compared with years ago the 
Northfield Conference is taking Paul’s 
advice to leave first principles and press 
on to perfection. Emphasis was laid not 
on the details of method, but on the 
great principles of living for Christ. The 
foreign missionary appeal was kept 


daily before the men by the presence of 
seventy missionaries and student volun- 
teers. The calls of the Christian minis- 
try and of home and city missions had 
also vigorous presentation and hundreds 
of serious hearers. 

3: The personnel of the younger lead- 
ers Was a strong testimony of the ef- 
ficiency of the student movement in de- 
veloping men. Among the speakers and 
training class leaders, a large portion 
were college students twelve years ago. 
| was daily impressed with the mighty 
Christian influence being exerted among 
college men by four friends of my 
undergraduate days: Henry Wright of 
Yale and Luke Miller of Princeton, 
both of them now professors in their 
own universities; and Boyd Edwards 
of Williams and Henry Coffin of Yale, 
now leading pastors in Brooklyn and 
New York. 

Two other striking younger men 
whom I met for the first time were Mr. 
Bates and Mr. Fosdick. The former by 
his talks on city missions and in his 
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crowded personal interviews, and the 
latter from the platform, left a deep 
mark upon the conference. If to these 
are added the strong younger men of 
the International, State and Provincial 
Committees, the secretaries of the dif- 
ferent college Associations, and many 
quiet visitors whose work is influencing 
college men, we find that the leadership 
of the North American student Associa- 
tions is truly “great.” If the Student 
Movement continues to develop an in- 
creasing number of such consecrated 
able men, the Christianization of our 
continent and the evangelization of the 
world in this generation are not idle 
dreams. 


Niagara Conference 


By George Irving 


ID the Niagara Student Conference 
justify the expenditure of money, 
time and energy necessary to bring to- 
gether the three hundred and more men 
who assembled there in June? This is a 
fair question. The only possible way we 
have of securing what must be a tenta- 
tive answer is by a study of the effect 
upon those who attended. Intimate as- 
sociation with many of them convince 
me that the reply should be in the af- 
firmative. I have had the opportunity 
to be present at a considerable number 
of such gatherings in different centers, 
but I can honestly say that never in my 
experience did men come to a confer- 
ence with a more serious purpose to 
know the truth. The question, “What 
shall be my life work?” and the funda- 
mental one, “What shall be my life?” 
were faced with a degree of fearlessness 
that is rare indeed. Eager advantage 
was taken of the regular opportunities 
for conference with men of experience 
in several life callings, and a large pro- 
portion of the delegates sought and re- 
ceived help in personal interviews. 
Only a few professions could be pre- 
sented in detail, but the principles laid 
down could not but help any man to 
find his place. No one got away with- 
out learning that the character and loca- 
tion of his work must be settled largely 


apart from consideration of his own 
tastes and inclinations. 

At the opening session it was pre- 
dicted that “the search-lights of God’s 
truth would be turned on.” That proph- 
ecy was literally fulfilled. Scores of 
men saw unconquered sins in a new 
light and went away to overcome. Stud- 
ents who had played with their wills 
until they could hardly be said to have 
them, were brought to a realization that 
they were destroying the mainspring of 
life. Many found strength to battle suc- 
cessfully where before they knew only 
repeated defeat. Not a few learned the 
lesson that one’s work is not the first 
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consideration, but one’s life. 
new life at Niagara. 

Of course every one felt the moral 
tonic of the occasion. Aithough the 
figure is a well-worn one, I cannot but 
compare the effect of the conference to 
the experience of camping on some high 
hill in beautiful clear weather. The 
country all around can be seen so clearly 
and we feel so strong for our return to 
work. Everything in the surroundings 
inspires courage. It is different when 
we descend, and moments of such in- 
spiration and vision came back to us 
with deeply needed power. 

The real answer to our opening ques- 
tion has already been partly given by 


Men got 
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the spirit in which the men have met 
the duties of the intervening months; 
during the term just opening the an- 
swer will be carried further still. The 
final reply will not be known until 
One who knows all the facts of our lives 
looks with anxious eye to see how 
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bravely we fought and how well we 
used the weapons we were able to se- 
cure. 

As we think of the spirit which man- 
ifested itself in the singing of “Onward 
Christian Soldiers’-—the closing hymn 
of the conference—we cannot but con- 
fidently believe that many will come off 
more than conquerors because the first 
Niagara Student Conference was held. 


Lake Geneva 


By A. J. Elliott 
i student conference at Lake 
( 


zeneva, June 14-28, was the 
most characteristic gathering of stu- 
dents ever held in the Middle West, if 
not in the United States. Very sig- 
nificant was the spirit which character- 
ized the largest body of students ever 
assembled at Lake Geneva from the be- 
ginning to the end of the conference. 
Every man was intent on learning the 
art of living a victorious life. This was 
shown by the intense eagerness of the 
men during and after the meetings that 
were designed to be of special help 
in this direction, and by the great num- 
ber of men who sought and obtained 
personal interviews with the speakers 
and leaders. 
That the men learned early in the 
conference not to depend for help on 
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man alone, but on Him who is the 
source of all power, was witnessed by 
the great company of men who daily 
kept the Morning Watch. A sight the 
writer will never forget was that of 
the great number of men who in the 
hour before breakfast were alone on 
pier, in a boat, beside the lake, in the 
woods, or in some secluded spot, in 
Bible study, meditation and prayer, 
seeking earnestly the Great Gift. 

There was a spirit that was deeper 
than knowing freedom from sin which 
was characterized by the eagerness of 
the men at the life work meetings, and 
in personal interviews as well as in 
their times of quiet study and medita- 
tion to know Christ’s will for them. 
The readiness to respond to do His will 
was shown by the large number who 
were found in the ministerial, secre- 
tarial, and missionary institutes who ex- 
pressed their determination to serve 
their Master and fellow men through 
some one of these respective callings; 
nor were the men who decided on other 
vocations less sincere in their motive. 

The conference was truly a_policy- 
making conference. Great advance 
marked the plans for a larger Bible 
study enrolment and more adequate 
leadership of Bible classes, while the 
leaders of every delegation were zeal- 
ous to make the religious meetings a 
real factor in college life; to secure a 
higher standard of living by bringing 
to every man in college a true concep- 
tion of his relation to God and to his 
fellow men; to enlarge his vision by 
giving him a more adequate knowledge 
of the actual moral conditions of men 
at home and abroad. 

Without doubt the most hopeful sign 
of the conference was found in the 
many evidences of a great religious 
awakening through the colleges of the 
Middle West this year. Delegates felt 
the responsibility for better social con- 
ditions in their colleges which they 
were determined to bring about by 
winning to the higher life the infiu- 
ential men in their institutions. The 
realization was apparent of the possi- 
bility of using the Bible class as an 
evangelizing agency by extending the 
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enrolment of the classes under wise 
leadership to include the non-Christian 
men of the college. There was a 
great demand in nearly every institution 
for an evangelistic campaign. Every 
leader of the conference who had given 
any time to this special line of work 
was besieged with requests. 

There was, further, a very earnest 
desire manifested by the delegates to be 
more loyal to the Church than ever be- 
fore, and to lead the men of the col- 
leges not only to be regular in their 
attendance at church services, but to 
identify themselves with the church of 
their choice in the city or town where 
the college is located and become identi- 
fied with at least one activity in the 
church. It became very apparent dur- 
ing the conference that there is no 
more room in our colleges for the two- 
faced man who professes to be a Chris- 
tian, yet fails to carry the principles 
of Jesus into the classroom, on the 
athletic field, into his social life. and 
into his very thought, than there is for 
such a man in the business world. 


Gearhart Conference 
By Royal D. Bisbee, 1906, Willamette University 


NE of the most important events 

in a college man’s life is his 

decision to attend his first student con- 

ference. This means that if he is not 

already a Christian, he desires to live 

right, and if he is a Christian, he wishes 
to be a better one. 





A CONFERENCE FIELD DAY 


The student Associations of the 
North Pacific Coast held their 1907 
conference at Gearhart. The men in 


charge of the conference showed wis- 
dom in choosing this beautiful spot 
in the tall pines of Oregon, near the 
ever-rolling Pacific. Not only is the 
place beautiful, but it is isolated, away 
from the noise and confusion of the 
world. 

The convention had more than a 
passing significance. Not only were 
there one hundred and _ twenty-seven 
delegates—nearly twice as many as any 
year heretofore—but many - spiritual 
leaders were present. Thornton B. 
Penfield, International secretary for 
theological institutions, proved himself 
a power. 

Fred B. Smith, an effective evan- 
gelistic speaker; I. B. Rhodes, State 
secretary for Washington, Idaho and 
Oregon; H. F. Henderson, secretary 
for the State of California; Walter T. 
Davis, missionary to Africa; Rev. Wm. 
H. Foulkes, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Portland; Rev. John 
M. Dean, of Seattle, and Fletcher S. 
Brockman, from China, were among the 
speakers present, and brought an in- 
spiration which will long be felt on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Three great claims were presented: 
that of personal work; of choosing, with 
God's help, the field where each man’s 
opportunity is greatest, and of workers 
in Christ’s vineyard in foreign lands. 

“Sunset Crest,” a natural amphithea- 
tre overlooking the Pacific Ocean, was 
given over to the life work meetings, 
at which the different openings for 
Christian activity, such as the Christian 
ministry and missionary work at home 
and abroad, and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association secretaryships, 
were presented by able speakers. The 
need of laborers in each was shown to 
be very great, especially in foreign 
mission fields. 








The Southern Conference 

By Professor O. E. Brown, D. D. 
HE Southern Student Conference, 
which convened at the Farm 
School, near Asheville, N. C., June 14-23, 
was a “record” conference for the 
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South. It not only broke the record 
in attendance, which reached a total of 
307, but it as signally broke the re- 
cord in the representative character of 
the men who made up the delegations. 
The attendance was remarkable when 
it is considered that the South now has 
two conferences, and that, owing to a 
State Student Conference, Kentucky 
had only two delegates present. The 
mature, representative character of the 
men who were present was a matter 
of remark by all those who have become 
familiar with the Asheville Conference. 
This improved personnel, while due in 
good measure to the faithful work of 
the twenty-five or more student secre- 
taries, was also due in no small part 
to an extraordinarily large personal 
correspondence carried on with picked 
men by the International Student Secre- 
taries of the South. The presence at 
the conference of about a dozen college 
professors and about as many college 
pastors increased immeasurably its sig- 
nificance. 

The emphasis of the conference was 
thrown upon Bible study. The normal 
class and the group methods were used 
with gratifying success. The twofold 
purpose which inspired this most vital 
element was that of making the Asso- 
ciation Bible study work in the colleges 
at once more scientific and more evan- 
gelistic. Many groups at the con- 
ference were under the joint leadership 
of a college professor and a college 
student. For conference purposes, these 
lines of student and faculty co-operation 
were of untold value. Approved teach- 
ing methods, with sympathetic adapta- 
tion to immediate personal needs, were 
secured. As a result of such efficient 
Bible study work, followed up by 
earnest personal work, wise delegation 
meetings, and Mr. Mott’s forceful ap- 
peals, thirteen non-Christian delegates 
accepted Christ as their personal Savior 
and Lord. There was no more im- 
pressive scene for those interested in 
promoting personal Bible study than 
that of 200 student leaders standing 
in the closing session of the conference 
and so registering themselves as keepers 
of the Morning Watch. Fully half of 


this number, for the first time, accepted 
the Morning Watch as the best means 
for sustaining and deepening the Chris- 
tian life and character. 

The life work decisions were also a 
marked feature. These resulted from 
a strong series of life-work addresses 
and from an organized effort projected 
in special institutes conducted for mis- 
sions, foreign and home, for minis- 
terial students, and for the Association 
secretaryship. A college conference 
hour each day accentuated the influence 
of these special institutes. The mis- 
sionary institute had an enrolment of 
twenty-eight student volunteers, and 
under the earnest leadership of Mr. 
Laflamme and the profound influence 
of Mr. Speer reported that twenty-seven 
students had decided to devote their 
lives to foreign missionary service. The 
ministerial institute reported seventeen 
students deciding upon the Christian 
ministry as a life work and adopted a 
plan for the organization of ministerial 
bands in affiliation with the college As- 
sociations. There were four students 
who decided to give their lives to As- 
sociation work. 

Dr. Mellhany, of the University of 
Virginia, was charged with following 
up the influence of the conference. He 
secured a list of leaders who would be 
available for life work addresses dur- 
ing the coming scholastic year and ar- 
ranged to put the leaders of delega- 
tions into correspondence with such 
men as would best suit the needs and 
conditions of their respective institutions. 

When one thinks of the choice men 
who gathered at the Farm School in 
June, of the splendid college spirit 
that was exemplified throughout the 
conference, of the deepened purpose in 
Bible study and Bible study leadership 
that was there inspired, of the fifty or 
more definite life decisions that were 
made under the most wholesome con- 
ditions, of the effective plans that were 
projected for the perpetuation of the 
power of the conference throughout the 
college year, he is ready to pronounce 
the Southern Student Conference an un- 
rivaled spiritual force in the college 


life of the South. 























DUTCH STUDENT CONFERENCE AT HATTEM 


The Dutch Student Christian Movement 
By H. C. Rutgers 


HE twelfth conference of the Ne- 
T derlandsche Christen - Studenten 
\ereeniging was held at Hattem, near 
Zwolle, from Monday, July 8, to Sat- 
urday, July 13. 

Until this year the conferences had al- 
ways met the first week in September 
in the village of Laren, the delegates 
taking lodgings there, the meetings 
(and latterly the meals also) being 
held in a marquee, while their dura- 
tion was only two and a half days. 

Last year, however, it was felt that in 
view of the growing numbers the time 
was far too short, and it was also recog- 
nized that the scattered quarters were 
a considerable obstacle to the unity of 
the conference. The only way we saw 
out of these difficulties was to form 
a camp. Bell tents cannot be hired in 
this country, hence everything of this 
kind that we needed had to be pur- 
chased; but notwithstanding the heavy 
expense thus incurred, it was decided to 
give the new plan a trial. 

As September is too cold for camp- 
ing, we had to change the date to July, 
and, Laren not being suitable, the site 
was moved to Hattem, where our boys’ 
camps are held. The men camped out 


and the women lodged in a small school 
building. 

The conference. lasted five days. The 
time for meetings was shortened so 
that the afternoons could be devoted to 
sport, and at the close everyone agreed 
that these new conditions under which 
the conference was held had _ con- 
tributed much to its greater strength 
and deeper helpfulness. 

The numbers present were consider- 
ably larger than a few years ago, viz., 
140 men and 10 women, in addition 
to the delegates from the English, 
Finnish and German movements. 

During the preceding year much dif- 
ference of opinion had existed in the 
universities, largely concerning the posi- 
tion a Christian student ought to take 
towards the student life in the various 
societies, sets and club houses in our 
universities. Some maintained vigor- 
ously that it was impossible to be a 
good Christian and at the same time 
a member of the ordinary student club 
houses, while others argued not less 
vehemently that it was the duty of a 
Christian student not to retire from, 
but indeed to move in the very midst 
of, the student life. At the conference 
we invited one man from each side to 
give an address to make clear his posi- 
tion, and the result of this, and of the 
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week of fellowship in camp, was that 
much misunderstanding on this and on 
other points was dispersed. In a word, 


it was the wonderful unity and brother- 
hood of the conference that was_ its 
chief message. 


A Conference of Southern Student Secretaries 
By W. D. Weatherford 


N view of the rapid increase in the 
number of student secretaries in 
the South, and consequently of the 
large number of new men employed, 
a demand has arisen for special training 
for those who wish to enter this work. 
Therefore, a special two-weeks’ con- 
ference of student secretaries was held 
just following the regular Southern 
Student Conference, June 24-July 7, 
1yo7. Twenty-five were in regular at- 
tendance. 

The purpose of the conference was 
twofold. First, to crystallize the re- 
sults of a course of study on Buddhism 
in comparison with Christianity, which 
the secretaries had been pursuing 
during the year. The large responsi- 
bility of the Association for the mis- 
sionary propaganda of the Church, es- 
pecially mission study, makes it neces- 
sary for the leaders to know not merely 


current facts about mission fields, but 
also at least the fundamental facts 
about some of the great non-Christian 
religions. It has been well said that 
the true apologist for Christianity is the 
student of comparative religions. 

The course of study for the year had 
been based on: “Introduction to the 
History of Religion,” Jevons; “Bud- 
dhism” (non-Christian Religion series), 
T. HH. Rhys’ Davids; “Buddhism” 
(American Lectures), Davids; “Bud- 
dhism in China,” Beale; “Missions from 
the Modern View,” Hume, and parallel 
references. Dr. O. E. Brown, of Van- 
derbilt University, gave twelve lectures 
based on this course, following the 
subjects—Christianity—generically con- 
sidered—as a religion, Christianity as a 
philosophy, and Christianity as a system 
of ethics, with comparisons from 
Buddhism. The course proved most 
stimulating and thought producing. It 
gave an insight into the inadequacy of 
one of the greatest of non-Christian 





religions to meet the needs of men. 

The second purpose was to discuss 
methods and plans of work. Two hours 
each day were devoted to this depart- 
ment. Each topic was introduced by a 
carefully prepared paper, and full time 
was given for discussion following. 
Some of the topics discussed were: 
“The Economics of the Association,” 
“The Cultivation of Faculty Co-opera- 
tion,” “The Normal Bible Class,” “The 
Training of Committees,” “The Study 
of the Association Field of Work.” 

So successful was this conference 
that by a unanimous vote the desire 
was expressed for a like conference 
next summer to continue four weeks 
instead of two. 

The conference did = four distinct 
things for the secretaries of the South. 
It helped them to know each other bet- 
ter. It introduced them to each other, 
intellectually, spiritually, socially, as 
never before. Second, it unified their 
plans of work. It strengthened the 
weak places in each secretary’s activi- 
ties. This is all important, since fail- 
ure in one department of any associa- 
tion weakens the whole. It gave each 
man the experience of all the others, 
and hence broadened his vision. Third, 
it convinced all that they must have stu- 
dious habits if they are to keep pace 
with the progress of thought. At least 
two of the best secretaries in the field 
expressed their willingness to continue 
in student work, provided they could se- 
cure sufficient training in scholarship. 
Every man went away from the con- 
ference determined to lose no _ time 
from careful study during the current 
year. Fourth, the course of study was a 
means of deepening faith. There is 
need of a deep-grounding of faith in 
the basic principles of Christianity. This 
the conference gave in a much fuller 
measure than any had dared hope. 
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HE most important event for the 
sj Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada 
during the present year is undoubtedly 
the thirty-sixth international convention 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
which will be held in the city of Wash- 
ington, November 22 to 27. This con- 
vention will meet to review the progress 
cf Young Men’s Christian Association 
york in all its departments, city, rail- 
road, student,. industrial, foreign, to 
make comprehensive plans for the 
future conduct of the work, and to de- 
cide important questions relating to the 
principles and policy of the united work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the North American continent. 
At it the members of the International 
Committee will be elected and their in- 
structions will be given. 

The student Young Men’s Christian 
Associations are entitled to the same 
representation in this convention as are 
the Associations among any other class 
of young men, and, in view of im- 
portant questions which will be consid- 
ered at Washington, should be repre- 
sented by full and influential delegates. 
Fach Association which complies with 
the conditions of active membership de- 
fined by the International Convention, 
held at Portland in 1869, is entitled to 
two regular delegates chosen from its list 
of active members, and to one additional 
delegate for each complete 100 active 
members above the first 100. Only 
active members of Associations may be 
admitted as regular voting delegates. In 
addition to those who may come as reg- 
ular delegates, other active members of 
Associations may attend as correspond- 
ing delegates, and as such, following the 
usual custom, will be accorded the priv- 
ileges of the convention except that of 
voting in the organization and business 
sessions. 

Among the speakers who have al- 
ready promised to be present are the 
Honorable James Bryce, Ambassador 


- 


from the Court of St. James; the Hon- 


orable William Jennings Bryan, Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, of Labrador; 


The International Convention at Washington 


Honorable John A. Macdonald, of To- 
ronto; Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
D.D.; Honorable Seldon P. Spencer, 
Dr. Edward I. Bosworth, Bishop Will- 
iam F. McDowell. Rev. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, D.D., of Philadelphia, will 
lead a quiet hour service at the opening 
session Friday morning, November 22, 
at 10 o'clock, presenting the topic “He 
Who Works Must Pray.” 

On one of the afternoons of the con- 
vention, delegates will be received by 
President Roosevelt at the White House. 
Plans are also being made for an ex- 
cursion to Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington, under the leader- 
ship of the Washington City Associa- 
tion. 

During the days of the convention a 
series of evangelistic meetings for men 
will be held in various parts of Wash- 
ington. It is planned to hold a num- 
ber of large meetings particularly for 
the students resident in Washington. 
The music of the convention will be 
led by Mr. John J. Virgo, of Sydney, 
Australia. 

Many countries outside of North 
America will be represented at this 
gathering. R. Sarasin-Warnery, the 
chairman of the World’s Committee at 
Geneva, Switzerland, and Christian 
Phildius, one of its general secretaries, 
will represent the World’s Committee 
at the convention. Great Britain, France, 
Russia, China, Japan, India, Australia 
and the Philippines will also have rep- 
resentatives in attendance. 

The convention will be self-entertain- 
ing. Ample accommodations, including 
room and board, can be secured at from 
one dollar and upwards per day in 
boarding houses, or at two dollars per 
day and upward in hotels. Reservations 
for accommodations may be secured by 
addressing the convention committee at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
Building, Washington, D. C. The 
Trunk Line Passenger Association has 
granted a rate of one and one-third 
fare plus twenty-five cents on the certi- 
ficate plan, on account of the conven- 
tion. Undoubtedly, the railroads in 
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other parts of the country will also 
grant a favorable convention rate. 

The success of this convention is de- 
pendent upon the earnest prayer of the 
members of Associations in all parts of 
the continent. It is, therefore, earnest- 
ly requested that men pray that the 
blessing of God, the presence of our 


October 


Lord Jesus, and the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit may be granted to the 
Associations in the selection of repre- 
sentative delegates at the convention, 
that the results of their deliberations 
may be the unprecedented extension of 
the Saviour’s Kingdom among young 
men. 


Campaign for Fifty Thousand College Men in Bible Classes 


By Clayton S. Cooper 


HE present college year will be 
notable in the history of voluntary 
Lible study among students. There has 
perhaps never been an advance cam- 
paign among college men in North 
America in which there has been evi- 
dent a greater unity of purpose or a 
more thorough preparation than has 
been revealed in the plans in progress 
to make possible 50,000 college men in 
ible classes this season. 

The time is opportune for this ad- 
vance. The student bible courses were 
never so complete as at present, cov- 
ering nearly every section of the Old 
and New Testament. The organized 
forces of the Association movement are 
better equipped than ever before to en- 
ter with vigor, wisdom and devotion 
upon such an undertaking. Moreover, 
the college Associations have acquired 
such prestige and practical co-opera- 
tion from representative college stu- 
dents and faculty members that we 
might well expect to enlist for this 
movement the entire college body. In 
short, the cumulative work and _ suc- 
cesses of all our predecessors are at 
hand for the successful achievement of 
this unprecedented purpose. 

The task, however, is a great one, 
and should not be minimized. The 
leaders uf these great Bible policies in 
the various institutions will be told, as 
Robert Morrison was told by a ship- 
owner in New York City upon begin- 
ning his great work of missions in 
China, that: “The thing is impossible.” 

The leaders should note that the pol- 
icy calls for 50,000 students in attend- 


ance in Bible classes for two months or 
more. Many of the larger institutions 
have policies calling for numbers rang- 
ing from 500 to 1,000 apiece. This 
means that scores of institutions are 
planning to double and to treble the 
number in their Bible classes last year. 
In order to achieve the attendance of 
at least two months or more, which will 
be the sole basis of enrolment, most in- 
stitutions will be obliged to enroll in 
their classes about double the number 
of men enrolled last year. 

It is also of most urgent importance 
that the Association officers appreciate 
the necessity for the thorough training 
of LBible class leaders in normal classes. 
The combined policy calls for at least 
500 training classes taught by college 
professors or efficient Bible teachers. 
In some respects this is the most crucial 
point in the entire campaign. Efficiency 
must attend advance, else there is no 
real progress. If wisdom and __far- 
sightedness are elements in the proper 
choice and training of student leaders, 
there is reason to believe that in the 
immediate years the majority of the 
students in the institutions of higher 
learning of this continent may be 
brought into touch with this Bible 
movement. 

The officers of the Association and 
the leaders of Bible classes are pivotal 
men in this undertaking. They must 
really go ahead. As the London Daily 
News said recently, “There is really 
no possibility of an art of leading from 
behind.” In these times of aspirational 
ideals, it is possible for a college man 
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who really believes in magnifying the 
Bible to enlist during his college course 
literally hundreds of his fellow’ stu- 
dents in habits for renewal of the 
spirit which wiil cling to them through 
life. [ut men must discover the Bible 
by really studying it, and not merely 
by discussing it or by hearing it dis- 
cussed. The habit of daily personal 
Bible study should be inaugurated in 
thousands of student lives the coming 
season. The Bible class will become, 
as never before, an introduction to the 
fellowship of Jesus. 

The most thoroughly approved meth- 
ods and literature are indispensable to 
the success of this movement. Every 
Bible chairman should become a spe- 
cialist upon the literature of his de- 
partment. In some cases trips are be- 
ing planned by Bible study chairmen 
and leaders to those institutions where 
the Bible work has been most truly suc- 
cessful. A meeting of the members of 
the faculty with the college president 
should be one of the first events of this 
campaign. No college president would 
fail to see the importance of lending his 
hearty support to a campaign so vital 
in its bearings upon student life. The 
prominent alumni could help in enlist- 
ing students, especially in Greek letter 
fraternity houses and among athletic 
men. The student traveling secretaries 
of the International Committee are 
pledging their time and service to the 
extreme limit of their ability. Bible 
institutes are being arranged by states, 
by groups of institutions and for indi- 
vidual institutions. The most recent 
facts with lists of Bible courses and 
specific points of interest will be sent 


upon application from the student 
sible office at 3 West 29th Street, New 
York City. 

This campaign, if rightly accepted, 
may be the means of a far-reaching 
development of religious life and the 
spirit of evangelism in the colleges. 
This great year of Bible study must 
deepen as well as broaden the entire 
movement. It should furnish new 
dynamics and new driving power for 
the college Association machinery. It 
should inaugurate personal religion and 
make men who are real. Gov. Charles 
EK. Hughes, of New York, said recently: 
“The attention of the country is riveted 
upon worth rather than upon position ; 
upon the means by which the end has 
been attained rather than upon accu- 
mulation.” 

True Bible study bringing a_ per- 
sonal experience with God inaugurates 
that reality in our Christian activity 
without which our plans and schemes 
will be empty and vain. Last year 
140 institutions reported 1,087 men led 
into Christian life through Bible study. 
Let us have Bible leaders who them- 
selves are Bible students, living by the 
very foundations of Divine resources, 
revealing no disparity between what 
they say and what they do, but ex- 
hibiting such an enthusiasm in their 
work as to be willing even to die for 
it. With such leadership there should 
be literally thousands of men who dur- 
ing the coming year will have seen God 
face to face and will have been changed 
by that vision. It is indeed a Divine 
service, and we are honored in hav- 
ing a part in an undertaking so eternal 
in its results. 


Mission Study Plans for 1907-1908 
By J. Lovell Murray 


HE fact that 18,000 students were 
enrolled in mission study during 

he last academic year, an increase of 
nearly forty per cent. in two years, in- 
stances a rapidly growing interest in the 
work of home and foreign missions. It 
is constantly becoming more and more 


obvious that the growth of missionary 
interest in’ the colleges must not only 
stand as an effect but also operate as a 
cause of a corresponding interest on 
the part of the whole Christian public. 
The new mission study movement, 
which is gaining such ground in the 
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churches, had its origin in the colleges 
and the colleges may well be expected 
to lead in this activity. 
lor many reasons, the 
influential men and women whose in- 
terest in the less favored classes and 
nations of the world is intelligent, as 
well as sympathetic, is keener today 
than it has ever veen before. And since 
there may be found in the colleges at 
the present time an adequate supply to 
meet this demand, the student Christian 
Associations should furnish it at any 
cost. ; 

While one of the highest functions of 
the college Associations is to secure, 
and help to equip, sufficient suitable 
laborers for the home and foreign fields, 
another is to aid in making intelligent, 
and therefore strong and sustained, the 
backing which will be given to the mis- 
sionary undertakings of the Church. 
The mission study department is called 
upon to make an important contribu- 
tion towards the filling of both of these 
functions. 

The coming academic year should see 
large progress in this department. The 
circumstances are favorable. The mis- 
sion study interest is spreading in the 
churches, and will have infected many 
non-Christian students. There is an in- 
creasing progeny of mission study lead- 
ers. There is a stronger basis of ap- 
peal to students to enlist in this study 
than formerly, because of the enhanced 
interest which the thrilling and mo- 
mentous events in mission lands today 
give to the study of missions, and also 
because of the great urgency of the 
needs of the needy classes and races. 

There should be enrolled not less 
than 30,000 students in mission study 


demand for 


October 


groups. Plans should be laid in 
college with definiteness and courage. 
The objective should be an_ increase, 
not of units, but of tens in the smaller 
institutions and of scores and hundreds 
in the larger ones. This will call for a 
large exertion and will repay it. 

Attention should also be devoted to 
the securing of a better quality of lead- 
ership. This is especially to be desired 
in institutions where mission study is a 
new feature or where the interest has 
waned. The strongest students are none 
too strong for this service. The best 
training they can secure for it will be 
none too good. A_ strong leadership 
will largely solve the problems of main- 
taining throughout the course the in- 
terest of the students enrolled and of 
eliciting more thorough individual work 
on their part. Wherever possible normal 
classes should be conducted. In many 
student centers it will be found possible 
to hold mission study institutes. Every 
leader should also read Dr. Sailer’s new 
pamphlet, “General Suggestions to 
Leaders of Mission Study Classes,” and 
articles on mission study in back issues 
of The Intercollegian. 

Committees would do well to supply 
themselves in advance with an abundant 
supply of literature for the fall mission 
study campaign. The pamphlets “Is 
Mission Study Worth While?” (price 
3 cents per copy: 20 cents per dozen; 
$1.50 per hundred), and “What is In- 
volved in Mission Study” (price 5 
cents per copy: 40 cents per dozen; 
$2.50 per hundred), as well as the leaf- 
let “Some Reasons Why a College As- 
sociation Should Promote the Study of 
Missions’ (price 5 cents per dozen). may 
be used to good advantage. 


every 


New Secretaries of the North American Student Movement for 


1907-1908 


Student Department of the International 


Student Department 


The Student Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States and 
Canada will this year receive more effi- 
cient and thorough cultivation by the 


Committee than ever before. This is 
assured by the appointment of four new 
secretaries. 

A. J. Elliott, Northwestern University, 
’o2, will visit Associations in the West 
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from Indiana to California. As an 
undergraduate, Mr. Elliott was a mem- 
ber of both the baseball and foot ball 
teams of his university, and was a 
leader in the work of the Christian 


Association. His experience as_ re- 
ligious work director of the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association has 
revealed and developed his power as a 
speaker to young men. For several 
years he has led courses on personal 
evangelism at the Southern and West- 
ern student conferences, and has done 
much to promote student evangelism. 
He will give as much time as his admin- 
istrative duties will permit to conduct- 
ing evangelistic meetings. 

Mr. Thomas H. Billings, Queen’s 
University, ‘02, and last year instructor 
at McGill University, will visit the 
Canadian colleges from Newfoundland 
to Vancouver. Mr. Billings has _ re- 
cently returned from the Far East, 
where he represented the Canadian stu- 
dents at the lederation Conference at 
Tokyo. On his way to Vancouver he 
visited practically all the student Asso- 
ciations, and thus became familiar with 
a portion of his new field. 


R. V. Taylor, Jr., of the University of 


Virginia, has been appointed to co- 
operate with Mr. Weatherford in visit- 
ing the colleges of the South as the 
successor of Mr. Harper, who has re- 
signed to continue his theological 
studies. Mr. Taylor will give a portion 
of the year to service as secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. 

In order to bring the benefits of the 
Association movement to the prepara- 
tory and high schools, the International 
Committee has secured the services of 
David R. Porter, Bowdoin College, ’o6. 
At the end of his sophomore year, Mr. 
Porter won a Rhodes Scholarship and 
studied at Trinity College, Oxford Uni- 
versity. He graduated June, 1906, 
from the Oxford Final School of Mod- 
ern History with honors, and spent last 
year at Oxford in graduate work in 
philosophy and social economics. At 
Bowdoin, Mr. Porter was a member of 
the football, baseball and track teams, 
and at Oxford. he played on the col- 
lege foot ball and tennis teams, and was 








president of the college debating club. 
The work of Mr. Porter in the pre- 
paratory schools, to which he will give 
about one-third of his time, will be 
under the direction of the Student De- 
partment, while the rest of his time will 
be given to work in the high schools 
under the supervision of the Boys’ De- 
partment of the International Com- 
mittee. A vigorous campaign among 
the institutions in which boys prepare 
for college will undoubtedly have a 
marked influence on the Christian work 
in the colleges themselves. 

The following secretaries of the Stu- 
dent Department will continue to prose- 
cute their work with increased expe- 
rience and effectiveness: Frank V. 
Slack, among the colleges and universi- 
ties of the East; W. D. Weatherford, 
in the South and Southwest; Charles D. 
Hurrey, in the West, and Clayton S. 
Cooper, Neil McMillan, Jr., and Charles 
F. Karnopp, in the Student Bible Study 
Department. Thornton B. Penfield will 
continue to serve the theological insti- 
tutions, and will in addition give special 
attention to conducting institutes on the 
Christian ministry in some of the prin- 
cipal colleges and universities. 


Student Volunteer Movement 


The traveling secretaries of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement are as follows: 
Rev. H. F. Laflamme, A. W. Staub, 
George C. Hood, A. C. Hull, W. H. 
Forsythe, M. D., and R. V. Taylor, Jr.; 
for work among college women: Miss 
Ruth Paxson, Miss Elizabeth Harris, 
Mrs. B. W. Labaree and Miss Mary 
George White. (Dr. Forsythe, Mr. 
Taylor, Mrs. Labaree and Miss White 
will give only a part of the year.) 

Arrangements have been entered into 
with the Trustees of the Arabian Mis- 
sion of the Reformed Church, by which 
Dr. S. M. Zwemer continues as a sec- 
retary of the movement. He will serve 
as Candidate Secretary, devoting his at- 
tention to assisting the mission boards 
in securing the candidates needed. Mr. 
J. Lovell Murray will continue as the 
Mission Study Secretary. 





Suggested Topics for 


October to 


1. The Responsibility of Freedom— 
I. Peter 2:16. 

The more liberty a man has to do 
wrong, the greater his responsibility to 
choose the right. Added freedom brings 
added obligation. In view of the fact 
that many college men act upon the op- 
posite grinciple when released from the 
restraint of home, discuss the reasons 
which make it impossible, from the 
Christian point of view, to use “freedom 
for a cloak of wickedness.” 

2. The Influence of the Bible upon 
Life—Ps. 19:7-11. 

Let this meeting be devoted to the 
personal testimony of men, out of their 
own experience, as to the actual in- 
uence their study of the Bible has had 
upon their own lives. The testimony 
should be made as concrete as possible. 

3. Jesus Christ an Example im 
Prayer—Luke, 6:12, 13; Mark 6: 45, 
46; John 11:41-44. 

If any man who ever lived could 
have done his work without prayer, 
Jesus was that man. It is all the more 
impressive, therefore, to see how thor- 
oughly He depended upon it. Discuss 
His habits of prayer, and the special oc- 
casions of His prayer. Reverently try 
to discover what He prayed for in the 
instances noted, and to see what prayer 
meant to Jesus in His own experience. 

4. The Inviolability of Truth—Frov. 
6:16-19; Rev. 22:15; John 8:44. 

There is much looseness of thought 
regarding the duty of truthfulness in 
word and act. Define a “lie”; distin- 
guish lying from justifiable concealment ; 
and consider whether God, from His 
very nature, could ever lend His assent 
to that which contradicts truth. Cf. 
Trumbull’s “A Lie Never Justifiable” 
and Speer’s “Marks of a Man.” 

5. “He That Overcometh’’—Rev. 
II, 17, 26, 27, 28; 3:5, 12, 21. 

Frequently a man’s strength is taxed 
to the limit in his struggle to overcome 
the evil forces which assail him. Inas- 
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Devotional Meetings 


December 


much as the struggle will continue 
throughout life, consider what rewards 
are promised and whether the continu- 
ous battle is worth while. 

6. The Work of the Holy Spinit— 
John 14:20; 10:7-14. 

Using the passages noted as a basis, 
discuss the connection existing between 
the Christian disciple and the Holy 
Spirit. lind other passages illustrating 
lis relation to the earthly life of Jesus, 
and consider the fact that Jesus Him- 
self actually comes to men now through 
the medium of the Holy Spirit. 

7. Our Responsibility Toward Our 
Friends—Matt. 20:26, 27; John 13:1-11. 

The truest motive for friendship is 
not the desire for personal gain. Rather 
is it the motive which Jesus taught 
should actuate His disciples in their re- 
lations to one another. In what ways 
can we carry out our obligations to our 
friends ? 

8. The Duty of Controlling One’s 
Speech—James 3:1-12. 

Consider in what directions a man’s 
tongue is likely to get the better of 
him, such as deceitfulness, exaggera- 
tion, profanity, and discuss practical 
means by which men may secure con- 
trol of the “unruly member.” 

9. The Peril of Hypocrisy—Luke 12: 
1; Matt. 23:13-15, 23-36. 

One of the great dangers to which 
men active in Christian work are sub- 
ject is that of insincerity and hypocrisy. 
There is such frequent temptation to 
profess more than one really believes 
that one must continually guard the re- 
lationship between thinking and speak- 
ing, between believing and doing. Con- 
sider how men may keep themselves 
truly sincere. 

10. “The Gift of His Son’—John 3: 
16-17; Matt. 3:21. 

Consider why God sent His Son to 
men, what His gift indicates as to 
God’s character, and what the Son’s 
coming means for us. 
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Current Comment 


By George Irving, Editor 


T is the universal experience with 
| good resolutions that ,they are ex- 
tremely difficult to put into practice. 
Hundreds determined at the conferences 
and elsewhere during the summer, that 
certain highly desirable things were to 
be accomplished this session, both in 
personal character and directly for 
others, but by reason of the heat and 
hard work, the sea breezes at summer 
resorts, and because of the barrenness 
of necessary environment during the in- 
tervening weeks, many of these earnest 
purposes have evaporated, leaving only 
a residuum of bitterness. Let us not be 
discouraged by these failures, but rather 
may the twinge of them stimulate us to 
a determined effort to act on our re- 
solves. Unless worked out, resolutions, 
however good, are considerably worse 
than useless. 


While for years most of the Asso- 
ciations have appreciated the great 
chances that the fall campaign affords, 
not one has yet begun to reap anything 
like a full harvest. Sophomores re- 
turning with the dignity of their new 
position heavy upon them; juniors and 
seniors, with growing realization of the 
duties of life: each of these classes 
merit in the opening days of the year, 
the earnest attention of the organization 
that in a peculiar way represents the 
aggressive forces of Christianity among 
them. But especially should we think 
of those thousands of men and women 
who are entering college for the first 
time, and just on the verge of forming 
new habits and friendships that will 
deeply affect their whole after lives. Is 
there anywhere on earth a crop more 
ready for the sickle, which, if not gath- 
ered at once, is more certain to be 
seriously damaged? It is not too much 
to expect that each freshman, at least, 
within the next few days shall have his 
attention arrested that he may consider 


and act upon the extraordinary claims 
that Jesus Christ makes upon every per- 
sonality. 

Whether the class of 1911 will be dis- 
tinguished for its devotion to our Lord 
and His service for men will depend 
very largely, judging by past expe- 
rience, upon the alertness of His follow- 
ers to press every advantage without the 
loss of a single hour. Let us work 
while it is day. 


Men’s Associations should at once 
plan to be represented in the Interna- 
tional Convention which meets at Wash- 
ington, November 22-26. To such a 
gathering it is important to send dele- 
gates who have had enough experience 
to take part profitably in the delibera- 
tions, and to bring back to their Asso- 
ciations the different lessons of this 
great gathering. As questions of vital 
import to student Associations will be 
considered, it is important that all 
should fulfill the conditions necessary for 
representation, so that they may take 
advantage of the only opportunity they 
will have for three years to shape the 
legislation of the movement. 


It is safe to predict that within the 
next few weeks there will be more 
lonely students in our colleges than at 
any other period of the year. Strange 
environment, new work and unwonted 
physical conditions are the prime causes 
of this experience which is unknown to 
but very few. Many can look back over 
a considerable period of years with 
deep gratitude to someone who, in all 
probability unconsciously, did them the 
kindness at such a time when a friend is 
a friend indeed. Often a whole life is 
changed by a little spontaneous cheer; 
why not make the spirit of unostenta- 
tious friendliness characteristic of our 
lives? 














The Student World 


At Brown University, Wm. A. Spin- 
ney, Jr., becomes general secretary of 
the Association. 

George M. Duff, Princeton, 1907, has 
been appointed general secretary of the 
Association there. 





John N. Sayre, Princeton, 1507, has 
been appointed general secretary of the 
Association at Williams College. 

Mark HH. Wheeler, Northwestern 
College, 1907, becomes general secre- 
tary at the University of Chicago. 

E. J. Jaqua, lowa College, 1907, has 
been appointed State student secretary 
for Indiana during the coming year. 

W. D. Barnes, Yale, 1907, succeeds J. 
H. Twichell as general secretary of the 
academic department. Mr. Twichell will 
study theology. 

W. W. Craig has been chosen gen- 
eral secretary of the Association at La- 
fayette College. He will serve the 
Association on half time. 

The student Associations of New 
York State were represented at North- 
field by 150 men, about one-fifth of the 
total student attendance. 


At Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio, 
R. W. Hamilton, general secretary for 
the past year, is succeeded by D. W. 
Donaldson, Washington and _ Jefferson, 
1907. 


Wayne C. Jordan, general secretary 
at Bates College last year, has won the 
Rhodes scholarship for Maine. He is 
succeeded by J. C. Holmes, of this 
year’s senior class. 


At Carson and Newman College, Jef- 
ferson City, Tenn., a thorough canvass 
for Bible study has been made, and 
seventy per cent. of the boarding stu- 
dents are now enrolled, 


Arthur L. Thayer, Harvard, 1904, 
who since his graduation has been gen- 
eral secretary of the Association at Cor- 
nell University, succeeds J. M. Groves 
as general secretary at Harvard. 


J. Fullerton Gressitt, general secre- 
tary during the past year of the Asso- 
ciation at Johns Hopkins University, 
sails this month for the foreign field. 
He is succeeded by John M. Holmes, 
Jr. 


A State student secretary for Minne- 
sota has been appointed for this year. 
E. W. Cross, Carleton College, 1907, 
has been called to fill this position. He 
will give a part of his time to the gen- 
eral work of the State Committee. 


J. B. Tarney, who has been the stu- 
dent secretary at Chicago, this fall be- 
comes director of religious work at. the 
boston city Association. He is suc- 
ceeded by P. C. Foster, who will give 
part of his time to the work. 


The Association at Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Va., has carried on 
regular work during the summer among 
a large body of students who remained 
at the Institute during that time be- 
cause of visitors from the Jamestown 
Exposition. 





I. C. Freeman, general secretary last 
vear at the University of Colorado, has 
been appointed associate secretary of 
the Association work in the Panama 
Canal zone. He is succeeded at Boulder 
by Bovia McClain, of the University of 
Washington. 


C. C. Robinson, Bowdoin College, 
1900, for several years director of boys’ 
work at Trenton, N. J., has been added 
to the State Committee of Maiiie, and 
will have charge of the student work 
in that field. He will also give part of 
his time to the boys’ department. 


At the University of Pennsylvania, 
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Guy Von Aldrich, Bates College, 1907, 
becomes general secretary of the medi- 
cal department, and Martin H. Bick- 
ham, University of Pennsylvania, 1908, 
becomes general secretary of the col- 
lege department of the Association 
work. 





As a result of organizing separate 
State committees for North and South 
Dakota, C. A. Carriel, who has been the 
State student secretary for the two 
states, will this year have charge of the 
student work in South Dakota, while 
F. F. Leavitt, Hamline University, 1907, 
will be the student secretary for North 
Dakota. 


The Buenos Aires Young Men's 
Christian Association has now a mem- 
bership of 650, of whom 175 have 
joined the Association since April first. 
The majority of these are Argentines, 
thirty of them being students in the 
National University. This is the first 
student work done by the Association 
in Argentina. 


Over one hundred delegates were 
present at the Southern Student Con- 
ference from the State of Tennessee. 
This was the largest state delegation 
at the conference. The policy of the 
State Committee calls for two thousand 
student members, sixteen hundred men 
in Bible study, and thirty training 
classes for leaders. 


The Detroit College of Medicine will 
next year employ a general secretary, 
who will give part of his time to the 
religious work department of the city 
Association. J. Earl Webber, for the 
past year general secretary at Michigan 
Agricultural College, has entered upon 
this new work. He is succeeded at 
Lansing by A. R. Moon, Alma College, 
1909. 

The Intercollegiate branch of the New 
York City Association has purchased a 
new building, which will be conducted 
as a students’ club for the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. The cost 
was $35,000, the amount being raised 











by a committee of the alumni. The 
Association work at this college this 
year will be in charge of W. H. Tinker. 
The Intercollegiate branch now con- 
ducts three students’ clubs. 





The annual fall conference at McGill 
University, Montreal, was held in the 
Association building, September 13-15, 
under the direction of Fred W. Bates, 
the new general secretary. Special 
speakers at the conference were: T. 
H. Billings, Canadian secretary of the 
International Committee; Frank V. 
Slack, secretary for the East, and Dr. 
H. L. Bronson, of the University fac- 
ulty. 


The students of Hungary have this 
past summer held their first summer 
conference. It took place in the beauti- 
ful Visegrad. Ten students, represent- 
ing four colleges, took part throughout 
the entire conference. Others came for 
briefer periods. Topics were discussed 
similar to those treated in student con- 
ferences in North America. The lead- 
ers expect to hold another and doubtless 
larger conference the coming year. 


Don S. Gates, State student secre- 
tary of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island and general secretary at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
goes to the city Association of Boston 
as secretary of the boys’ department. 
He is succeeded in the State work by 
Roger B. Hull, Yale, 1907, and as gen- 
eral secretary by Lester W. Brock, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1907. 


A State student conference was held 
under the direction of the State Com- 
mittee of the Kentucky Young Men's 
Christian Associations, at Danville, Ky. 
The conference occupied the buildings 
and grounds of Central University. The 
total attendance was 126, including dele- 
gates from high schools. Among the 


speakers were Rev. John Balcom Shaw, 
D.D.. of Chicago; Rev. Robert Fitch, 
of Ningpo, China: A. W. Hanson, of 
Indiana, and Walter M. 
Chicago. 
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During the summer term at Mt. 
Hermon School, 263 young men out of 
293 in the school were members of the 
Association. Each Sunday evening 
members are sent out to hold meetings 
in the country districts within a radius 
of seven miles of the school at places 
where there are no churches. About 
eight such meetings are held each Sun- 
day. The Association conducts eight 
exceptionally strong Bible classes and 
provides reading rooms and _ indoor 
games for the students. On the open- 
ing Sunday of September, forty of the 
boys expressed their determination to 
become disciples of Jesus Christ. 


The following statistics concerning 
systematic voluntary Bible study among 
college men of North America for the 
college year 1906-1907 have just been 
issued by the Student Bible Study De- 
partment: 595 institutions report 34,- 
613 men in Bible classes. Of these, 
229 institutions report that 3,759 were 
non-Christian men. One hundred and 
twenty-six institutions report 142 nor- 
mal training classes for Bible class 
leaders, while the same number of in- 
stitutions had 2,251 Bible institutes. 
From 117 institutions 3,022 fraternity 
men were reported in Bible classes. In 
140 institutions 1,087 men were led into 
the Christian life through Bible study. 
To assist in carrying on this work, 40,- 
415 copies of Bible study books were 
purchased from the Association Press 
during the year. There are now 254 
sible reference libraries in use in the 
colleges. Of the total number of men 
in Bible classes, 5,778 are reported as 
occupying prominent official positions 
in college life. 


In the South five new general secre- 
taryships have been established. R. C. 
Day, University of North Carolina, 
1907, has become general secretary at 
the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Mississippi. M. R. Turnbull, 
Washington and Lee University, 1906, 
becomes the first general secretary of 
that institution; T. H. Beverly, Wake 
Forest, 1906, goes to the University of 
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Alabama; E. K. Guinn, of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, gives half time 
to the work of the medical department 
of Vanderbilt University at Nashville, 
Tenn., and I. E. Mott, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, of Oklahoma, 1907, 
gives half time to the Dental depart- 
ment. C. D. Daniel, Southern Uni- 
versity, 19060, who was State student 
secretary for the Carolinas last year, 
succeeds A. C. Hull as general secre- 
tary of Vanderbilt. Other changes in 
the South are as follows: E. A. Tur- 
ner, Wake Forest, 1906, is the new gen- 
eral secretary at Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta. J. H. Cowles, 
general secretary at the University of 
Nashville last year, becomes part-time 
secretary at Georgia Military Academy, 
Milledgeville. T. S. Sharp, in addition to 
his work as intercollegiate secretary at 
Atlanta, will give part of his time to 
the State student work in Georgia and 
Florida. B. W. Dickson, Carson and 
Newman, 1906, succeeds Ernest G. 
Howe as general secretary at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Of the twenty-two State institutions in 
the South, fourteen now have general 
secretaries. In the fourteen _ states 
there are twenty-six men, including 
state and international secretaries, giv- 
ing all or part time to the work. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


THE MOHAMMEDAN Wor.tp Topay 


HIS topic is opportune because of 
‘ the present political and intel- 
upheavals in 
The new constitution in Persia, 


lectual Moslem 
lands. 
the attempted national movement in 
Egypt, the chronic state of rebellion 
in Yemen, and the threatened holy war 
in Morocco, are examples of the for- 
mer; the visit of the Ameer of Afghan- 
istan to India and its great Mohamme- 
dan university at Aligarh, the activity 
of the Moslem press and the large in- 
crease of Mohammedan schools in Tur- 
key are indications of the latter. 

It will be profitable at the opening of 
the meeting to mention these current 


many 
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events and give them a Scriptural set- 
ting in their evident relation to the 
coming Kingdom. Read Ps. 2; Acts 
4:23-30; Rev. 19:11-21. The evangeli- 
zation of the Mohammedan world is 
one of the grandest and most inspiring 
problems ever put before the Church of 
Christ, as well as one of surpassing dif- 
ficulty, and demanding the highest hero- 
ism. “It will tax the intellect, the 
faith, the wisdom, the zeal, and the self- 
denial of the whole Church.” (See 
Dr. Jessup’s “The Mohammedan Mis- 
sionary Problem”; The Missionary Re- 
view of the World, October, 1898.) 

There are many factors in this great 
problem of Moslem evangelization. 
Whether we look at the lost opportuni- 
ties because of neglect in the past or 
turn to the unprecedented opportuni- 
ties of today: whether we consider 
the extent of Islam or its character, the 
problem is colossal. Any of these top- 
ics could be specially and_ profitably 
considered, but a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject is better. Three 
short talks or carefully prepared papers 
of ten minutes each on the following 
topics and emphasized, after each 
topic, by definite prayer and an appro- 
priate hymn, will make a strong pro- 
gram. 

I. The Present-Day Extent of Mo- 
hammedanism.—Use the largest world 
map obtainable, and indicate which 
lands are wholly, which predominantly, 
and which partially Moslem. Show by 
diagram of circles or squares what pro- 
portion of Africa and India is Moham- 
medan. (See chapter IIT. in Zwemer’s 
“Islam: a Challenge to Faith,’ and the 
maps there given.) Tor statistics, con- 
sult the Statesman’s Year Book, 1907, 
or “The Mohammedan World of To- 
day.” QOutline the spread of Islam. 

IT. Present-Day Opportunities.—The 
fact that the religion of Islam is inade- 
quate to meet the intellectual, social, 
moral and spiritual needs of any man 
is itself a proof of more than two 
hundred million opportunities. The in- 
dividual soul in need of Christ is an 
opportunity. There is loud call for 
every kind of missionary effort. Edu- 
cational work is needed because of the 
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incredibly large per cent. of illiteracy 
among Moslems. In India, e. g., it is 
g5 per cent.! In Persia and the Le- 
vant there is hunger for higher educa- 
tion. Medical missions are pre-emi- 
nently needed to open pioneer fields like 
the vast Soudan and Central Asia and 
to overcome quackery and cruelty by 
kindness and skill. Evangelistic work 
is possible nearly everywhere because 
so large a portion of the Mohammedan 
world is under the rule of Christian 
governments. This, however, also often 
complicates the problem for the mis- 
sionary. Emphasize especially the piti- 
ful condition of Moslem women and 
the crying need of work for them. (See 
“Our Moslem Sisters.”’) 

III. Present-Day  Evangelism—<Al1- 
though in three continents Islam still 
presents an almost unbroken phalanx, 
and is armed with the old aggressive 
spirit of defiance, the Gospel has won 
and is winning ground. Point out the 
strategic value of the stations occupied 
in the Levant by printing presses and 
colleges. Last year there were issued 
from the Christian presses at Constanti- 
nople and Beirut, in languages read by 
Mohammedans, over fifty million pages 
of Christian literature, not for free dis- 
tribution, but for sale. 

The present struggle between Chris- 
tianity and Islam in India is well de- 
scribed by Dr. Wherry in his recent 
book, “Islam and Christianity in In- 
dia and the Far East.” Read the last 
chapter. There have been thousands of 
converts in Java and Sumatra, and 
scores in those lands where every con- 
vert is in danger of martyrdom. 

Let the aim of the meeting be to 
strike the note of optimism and _ faith. 
There are plenty of difficulties and dis- 
couragements, but unless Christ’s great 
commission has lost its meaning and 
His power is insufficient for this under- 
taking, the obligation rests upon us, for 
the Mohammedan world can be evangel- 
ized. 

Use the following hymns: “Stand 
Up, Stand Up for Jesus”; “The Son of 
God Goes Forth to War”; “Faith of 
Our Fathers”; “Fling Out the Ban- 
ner.” 
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Reviews 
The Marks of a Man. By Robert E. 

Speer, New York: (Merrick Lec- 

tures, 1906-1907.) Y. M. C. A. Press. 

$1.00. 

Different from most addresses, these 
of Mr. Speer hold one’s interest almost 
as well printed as when delivered from 
the platform. The discussion of Truth, 
Purity, Service, Freedom, Progress, and 
Patience gives the author congenial 
work, and affords him scope for his 
great power to make one long for the 
best. While the lectures are not 
characterized by any large contribution 
of new thought, their argument is sub- 
mitted so clearly and forcibly as to be 
completely convincing. This book has 
a large task to perform in helping to 
raise the standards and in stiffening 
the moral backbone of men everywhere. 
The emphasis on the little-appreciated 
power of silent influence is very neces- 
sary, especially among the young men 
of the day. The plea for a margin in 
all moral issues is thoroughly whole- 
some and practicable. Anyone who 
values the counsel of a man who has 
proved himself one of the leading spir- 
itual guides of our time should read 
this book. Its atmosphere is the in- 
vigorating air of the mountain peaks. 


Egypt and the Christian Crusade. By 
Charles R. Watson, Philadelphia: 
The Board of Publication of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. 

When one who is an expert on Islam 
in Africa, and in warm sympathy with 
missions, writes a monograph on the 
strategic center of the Moslem world, 
we may expect a splendid piece of 
work. And no one who reads this vol- 
ume will be disappointed save in the 
printing, which leaves much to be de- 
sired. The author, with the touch of 
an artist, makes the old land real, the 
people live and their religions distinct. 
Some of his descriptions are exceedingly 
graphic, and there are sermons in a 
sentence, as when, for example, we are 
told that because of the British policy 
in coddling Islam, “the situation is 





October 


almost parallel to the situation in India 
before the Mutiny.” In nine strong 
and teachable chapters the whole sub- 
ject is fairly well covered. There is a 
very good account of present methods 
and agencies which gives candidates for 
the field just the information needed. 
The map, illustrations and a classified 
bibliography add interest. 

One of the best things is that God has 
not been left out, as is the case in some 
recent books on missions, which empha- 
size only the human element. The God 
who once redeemed Israel with an out- 
stretched arm and mighty wonders lives 
and works in Egypt today. This book 
proves it. What He has done among 
the Copts He can and will do in even 
greater measure among the Moslems. 
It is a time and a land of wonderful 
opportunity. S. M. Zwemer. 





The Foreign Missionary. By Arthur J. 
Brown, D.D. New York: The [lem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

This is a well written, authoritative 
exposition of questions relating to the 
foreign missionary—his aim, motive 
and preparation, his problems, labors 
and manifold relationships—and as such 
it is bound to be the classic for many 
years to come. It should be a vade 
mecum of every volunteer for foreign 
service, and should be found for refer- 
ence on every missionary’s book shelf. 
It will also prove of rich educational 
value for the home constituency of the 
missionary enterprise and will answer 
many of the current questions and 
criticisms regarding foreign missions. 
The book is recommended as a text- 
book for class study. 

The Meaning and Message of the Cross: 
A Contribution to Missionary Apolo- 
getics. By Henry C. Mabie, D.D. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
A book of considerable value as a 

corrective to the so-called “modern” 
view of missions. A strong statement 
of the evangelical position on the 
atonement. Proving that missions, like 
theology, must always “adjust their 
compass at the Cross,” it is good read- 
ing for the prospective volunteer. 
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Linen Lined Cuvelopes 


Size, 9 x 12 inches 

Open at side 

Deep flap 

Heavy stock, very durable 
Specially designed for Traveling Sec- 
retaries, office records and filing 
systems, desk use, etc. 





We have ordered a stock of these envelopes, and 
can supply them at the following rates, postpaid: 


$1.00 per dozen; 50 for $4.50; $8.00 per hundred 


Address THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
3 West 29th Street, New York 











YALE - HARVARD - PRINCETON - CORNELL - STANFORD 

I have nets for every college, east and west. 
There is a College Pennant in the center of 
every net. Size of net, 6 x 6 feet. Pennant, 
8x6in. Netting of best Sea Islandtwine. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00. Other Photo-Nets, 
without Pennants, 25c., 0c. and 75c. College 
Pennants a specialty. Write me. 


I. S. LINDQUIST, Box 1414, Oberlin, Ohio 








EVERY ASSOCIATION EVERY STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
EVERY COLLEGE LIBRARY EVERY NEW AND OLD SUBSCRIBER 
Should keep a file of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
in permanent binding 
VOLUME XXIX (October “06 to June '07), neatly bound 


in cloth, now ready. A limited number of preceding volumes 
on hand. Price, each, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Address, The Intercollegian, 3 West 29th Street, New York 





You can fillit with 3 





Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen is the best 
fountain pen for student, professor, busi- 
ness man and professional man, on ac- 
count of the Crescent-Filler. To fill 


CONKLIN’S rine 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


“THE PEN WITH THE CRESCENT-FILLER” 


simply dip it in any ink and press the 
Crescent-Filler—that’s all. No dropper— 
no inky fingers—no ruffled temper. Guar- 
anteed a perfect writer. 

Leading dealers handle the Conklin. If yours 
does not, order direct. Look for the Crescent-Filler 


and refuse substitutes. Send at once for hand- 
some new catalog. 


THE CONKLIN PEN CO. 
310 Manhattan Building, Toledo, Ohio 




















NEW_BOOKS FOR MISSION STUDY 





Islam: A Challenge to Faith 


By Samuel M. Zwemer, M.A., D.D., F.R.G.S. Paper 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

The author is one of the leading authorities on Mohammedanism. The treatment 
of this, his latest volume on the subject, is descriptive and historical. It is most 
interestingly written, and the maps, charts and tables are of great value. 


The Unfinished Task: Studies in the Problem of World-wide Evangelization 
By James L. Barton, D.D. 12mo; paper, 35 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


An introductory study of the present problem of evan 


lizing the world, written by 


e 
one of the leading missionary experts in North America. The meaning of the problem, 
the territory to be occupied, and the difficulties to be overcome, are stated in aclear and 
masterly way, and grounds are given for confidently expecting success in the enterprise. 


The Word and The World 


By Martha wa Fiske, M.A. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 40 cents. ate 
Outline studies which, while not presenting an exhaustive list of the missionary 
passages in the Bible, show in typical selections the fact that God’s salvation was 


always intended for the whole world. 


NEW PAMPHLETS ON MISSION STUDY 





General Suggestions for Leaders of Mission Study Classes 
By T. H. P. Sailer, Ph.D. 14 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 her hundred. 


Is Mission Study Worth While ? 


By J. Lovell Murray. 16 pp.; 3 cents; 20 cents per dozen; $1.50 per hundred. 


What Is Involved in Mission Study 


By James L. Barton,D.D. 23 pp.; 5 cents; 40 cents per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 


MISSION STUDY PROSPECTUS CONTAINING FULL LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


Address 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT, 3 West 29th Street, New York City 




















SHELF-WORN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES 


In this list will be found many valuable Missionary 


Works. 


Most of the books are shelf-worn; 


some of them have been used only as samples. 


The reduced prices named include carriage 





Adams.—lhe Weaver Boy Who Became a 
Missionary. Cloth; 388 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.75; reduced to go cents (including 
postage). 


Beach.—Princely Men in the Heavenly King- 
dom. Paper (with map); 244 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, 35 cents; reduced to 20 


cents (including postage). 


Brockman.— Missionary Spoke of the Epworth 
Wheel. Cloth; 71 pp.; publishers’ price, 25 
cents; reduced to 15 cents (including post- 
age). 

Broomhall.—The Evangelization of the 
World. Cloth; 258 pp.; reduced price, 


$1.00 (including postage ). 

Davis.—Choh Lin, a Chinese Boy Who Became 
a Preacher. Cloth; 320 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents (including 
postage). 

Dennis.—Foreign Missions After a Century. 
Cloth; 357 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; re- 
duced to 65 cents (including postage). 

Dixon.—Land of the Morning. Cloth; 689 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 cents 
(including postage). 

Fielde.—A Corner of Cathay. Cloth; 286 pp.; 
publishers’ price, $3.00; reduced to $1.50 
(including postage). 

Fraser.—History of Persia. Cloth; 345 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 75 cents; reduced to 30 
cents (including postage). 

Gracey.—Woman’s Medical Work in Foreign 
Lands. 191 pp.; reduced price 20 cenis 
(including postage). 

Grant.—Christendom A.D., MDCCCCI. Cloth; 
2 vols.; 1,100 pp.; publishers’ price, $5.00; 
reduced to $3.00 (including postage). 

Griffis.—The Religions of Japan. Cloth; 449 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.75; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Guinness.—In the Far East. Board; 192 pp.; 
reduced price 35 cents (including postage). 

Guinness.—The Story of the China Inland 


Mission. 2 vols. with map; cloth; 992 pp. ; 
reduced price, $1.50 (including postage). 


Hillis—Right Living as a Fine Art. Board; 
52 pp.; publishers’ price, 75 cents; reduced 
to 25 cents (including postage). 

Hume.—Missions from the Modern View. 
Cloth; 288 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; re- 
duced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Johnston.— Missionary Landscapes in the Dark 
Continent. Cloth; 264 pp.; publishers’ 
price, $1.25; reduced to 50 cents (including 
postage ). 

Lawrence.—\Modern Missions in the East. 
Cloth; 332 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; 
reduced to $1.00 (including postage). 

Leitch.—Seven Years in Ceylon. Board; 170 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.25; reduced to 65 
cents (including postage). 

Mackay.—Mackay of Uganda. Cloth; 480 
pp.; publishers’ price. $1.50; reduced to 
$1.00 (including postage). 

March.—Morning Light in Many Lands. 
Cloth; 416 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; 
reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Marsh.—Rays of Sunlight in Darkest South 
America. Cloth; 79 pp.; reduced price 15 
cents (including postage ). 

Marsh.—The Tennesseean in Persia and Koor- 
distan. Cloth; 381 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.00; reduced to 60 cents (including post- 
age). 

Myers.—Centenary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. Cloth; 339 pp.; reduced price 75 
cents (including postage). 

McLanahan.—Our People of Foreign Speech. 
Cloth; 112 pp.; publishers’ price, 50 cents; 
reduced to 30 cents (including postage ). 

Pierson.—Crisis of Missions. Paper; 370 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 35 cents; reduced to 20 
cents (including postage). 

Pierson.—The Miracle of Missions (second 
series). Cloth; 223 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.00; reduced to 50 cents (including post- 
age). 

Schofield.— Memorials of R. Harold Schofield. 
Cloth; 257 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.00; re- 
duced to 60 cents (including postage). 
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Sherring.—History of Protestant Missions in 


India. Cloth; 462 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$1.50; reduced to 75 cents (including post- 
age). 

Thoburn.—-India and Malaysia. Cloth, 56 


2 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.50; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 


Tisdall.—India: Its History, Darkness and 
Dawn. Paper; 170 pp.; reduced price, 20 
cents (including postage). 


Tucker.—Life and Episcopate of G. A. Selwyn. 
Cloth; 2 vols.; 792 pp.; publishers’ price, 
$5.00; reduced to $2.50 (including post- 
age). 

Tyler.—Prayer for Colleges. 
$3.00 (including postage). 
only a few copies. 


Cloth; 328 pp.; 
Out of print; 


Warburton.—The Crescent and the Cross. 
Cloth; 373 pp.; publishers’ price, $2.29; 
reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Willard.—Kin-da-Shon’s Wife. Cloth; 281 
pp.; publishers’ price, $1.35; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Wilson, S. G.—Persian Life and Customs. 
Cloth; 328 pp.: publishers’ price, $1.25; 
reduced to 65 cents (including postage). 

Winton.-——-\ New Era in Old Mexico. Cloth; 
198 pp.: publishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 
50 cents (including postage ). 

Yonge.—John Coleridge Patterson. Cloth; 2 
vols.; 779 pp.; publishers’ price, $3.00; re- 
duced to $1.50 (including postage). 

Young.—Owikapun. Cloth: 240 pp.; pub- 
lishers’ price, $1.00; reduced to 50 cents 
(including postage). 

Alaska Forr och Nu. 
152 pp 
age ). 
China Mission Handbook. (First issue). 

With map and statistics. Cloth; 324 pp.; re- 

duced price 75 cents (including postage). 


(Swedish). Cloth: 


; reduced price 25 cents (including post- 


NOTE: 
listed. 


Preparation for the Christian Ministry.— 
(By various writers.) Cloth; 250 pp.; 
publishers’ price, 65 cents; reduced to 35 
cents (including postage ). 

Siam and Laos, as Seen by Our American 
Missionaries. By several Missionaries. Cloth; 
552 pp.; publishers’ price, $1.40; reduced to 75 
cents (including postage). 

Student Missionary Enterprise: Addresses 
and Discussions of the Second International 
Convention of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, Detroit, 1894. In- 
dex; 373 pp.; cloth; publishers’ price, $1.00; 
reduced to 25 cents (including postage). 

The Missionary Year Book. Historical and 
Statistical Accounts of the Principal Protest- 
ant Missionary Societies in America, Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe. Vol. I. 
Complete with index; cloth; 428 pp.; reduced 
price, 75 cents (including postage). 


REPORTS 

Missionary Issues of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Report of Conference of M. E. Church 
South, held in New Orleans, 1901. Cloth; 508 
pp.; reduced price, 75 cents (including post- 
age). 

Ecumenical Missionary Conference. Re- 
port of Conference held in New York, 1900. 
Cloth; 2 vols.; 1,020 pp.; publishers’ price 
$1.50; reduced to 75 cents (including postage). 

Students and the Missionary Problem. 
Addresses delivered at the International 
Student-Missionary Conference, London, 1900. 
Cloth; 584 pp.: publishers’ price, $2.00; re- 
duced to $1.35 (including postage). 

Report of the Centenary Conference on 
the Protestant Missions of the World, held in 


London, 1888. 2 vols.; 1,184 pp.; reduced 
price, $1.25 (including postage). 
MAPS 


Map of India and Ceylon. Size. 20 x 28: 
mounted; publishers’ price, 50 cents; reduced 
to 15 cents (including postage). 


In many cases there is available only one copy (or set) of the books 
It is important, therefore, that orders be sent in promptly. 


Should the books desired be disposed of when order is received, money will be 


refunded. 


Remittances should accompany all orders. 


Remit by New York draft, express money order or post office money order to 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











BOOK BARGAINS 


The following list includes odd copies of books, some no longer regularly carried in stock though in guod 





ondition, while others are shelf-worn or slightly damaged. Prices are arr: inged according to the condition 
tf the books, and can be compared with the regular pub lishers’ prices. In some cases only one or two 
opies are on hand, and will be sent to those first ordering Prices include postage. 


Young Men's Christian Association Press 


Ban. Bldg., 3 West 29th Street, New York REGULAR Sructs 

PRICE PRICE 

Special Kinesiology Education ; $2.20 $1.25 
Songs of the Sanctuary Robinson 2 00 75 
Our Business Boys Clark.... 60 25 
Helptul Thoughts Woolsey 60 25 
Confidential Talks to Young Men . Sperry Ae 75 35 
Confidential Talks to Young Women . : erry. 35 
Working with the Hands y ‘ashington. i 50 ‘35 
Character Building Washington. 1.50 “a5 
Life and Labor Smiles....... 1.00 45 
Upper Room lan MacLaren 50 95 
Adventures in Thibet Carey..... 150 80 
Johannine Theology Stevens. . 2.00 .85 
Civics Sherman 90 45 
The Church's One Foundation Nicol. 125 “45 
Teacher's Commentary on Matthew Peloubet 1 25 35 
Outline Bible History Hurst... 40 30 
Outline Church History Hurst... 40 ‘20 
Plain Talks About the Theatre Johnson 50 20 
Joyful Life. . Sangster 80 30 
Expositions of Hebrews Meyer. . 100 “40 
Christ as a Teacher Vincent 35 2») 
The Divine Library Smyth 50 35 
Origin of Species Huxley. 1.00 “40 
Social Progress (1904)... Strong 1.00 “40 
Social Progress (1905) ‘ Strong 1.00 “40 
Harmony 2 Broadus 1 50 60 
Harmony of the Life of Paul Goodwin 100 "40 
Sunrise (Addresses) . Morrison 1.20 40 
Social Settlements Henderson. 60 20 
The Bible School or - ii ween , 60 20 
Modern Reader's Bibles, Various Books, each! ae 50 20 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know Stall. 100 75 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know Stall. . 1.00 "75 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know Stall. __. 1 00 ‘35 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know Stall... 1.00 "75 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know..... Stall. . 1.00 25 
What a Young Man Ought to Know.. : Stall. . 1.00 ‘25 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know Stall.... 1.00 55 
What a Man of 45 — to Know Stall.... 1 00 55 
Life of Trumbull. ; aa ae Hee AEE "40 
Talks with Young Men Davidson. 1.25 45 
Gospel for a World of Sin.... : Van ~ an 1.10 35 
How to Bring Men to Christ....... i de . Torrey...... .60 25 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit.. id So 06=6=6lUe 50 "20 
How to Obtain Fullness of Power sti . Sewey........ . 50 20 
Plain Papers on Holy Spirit... . ode 3 : Scofield. hihi wha .B5 20 
Universal Elements ot hristian Religion ; «eee — 1.25 .50 
Memorial of H. T. Pitkin... . Sy ; . Speer. 1.00 40 
Limitations of Lic. ‘ . a Rite aylor.. cit 1.7. 45 
Yale Lectures on Preaching. , ; .. Beecher...... — 2.00 60 
I Believe. ‘ ; —  £4ax=-—on .50 20 
Ways to Win. an ee ss . Hague....... 50 20 
Ecce Venit (paper) ‘ . . Gordon.... 50 20 
Heart Life...... Raina a emibs , . Cuyler..... .50 20 
Meditations. . . . Jowett... ; 50 20 
James Harrington, Life and Work Dawson. 80 "25 
Sy ML cones s ; Cuyler... "75 "20 
A College of Colleges. . Moody... 1.00 “9: 
A College of Colleges, No. 2 Moody.... 1.00 "25 
Commentary on Matthew. Clark... 1.25 “45 
Story of Bible Animals. Wood. . 1.50 "60 
Man’s Value to Society... Hillis. . 1.00 35 
Mighty Means of Usefulness err ; 50 20 
Even So Come. MacNeil. 50 “920 
New Era in Philippines Brown.. 1.25 45 
Rational Living... ; 1.25 "35 
My Mamie Rose....... Kildare... e "35 
Bible, Origin and Nature. . » BD... 1.00 .35 
Missionary Principles and Practice : . Speer..... 1.50 “40 
Modern Missions in the East .... Lawrence.. 1.15 35 
Boy Jesus and other Sermons . ee Taylor. on ‘ 1.75 45 
Elements of Pedagogy... ; es i Say - ai .40 
Bible Study by Periods : ee jah oeledrate 60 20 
Supplemental Bible Studies .. Sell. 50 “20 
Personal Work... : ee ...... Sayford. .75 20 
George A. Hall.. ; ; _...... Warburton. . 75 30 
Individual Work.... eee bina sale —. i 75 "20 
Classified Gym. Exercises..... AP eee A Pe pia ich hi ae 1.00 .40 


Be sure to refer, in ordering, to this list in “ The siaiiedtiieeay 
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